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THE ALDINE. 



created, but which he does not find perfect enough : 
the work is dissolved, disappears and retakes its shape- 
less form again. Then, oh marvelous ! it is reborn 
under the hand that destroyed it, and, like a mineral 
flower, spreads its corolla more delicate, more charm- 
ing than ever. All these works, more artistic than 
industrial, are carried into enormous ovens, large as 
an ordinary country house, and in which the fire roars 
and hisses. These ovens are divided into two stories. 
In the upper one (the least heated) the works are 
dried and hardened. Then they are painted ; then 
plunged into the bath, where they are covered with 
the substance which appears like a thick transparent 
varnish upon being melted in the oven. The works 
are then retaken to the oven, inclosed in protective 
boxes of sandstone. It is then that they are submit- 
ted to the full violence of the fire. ^The fire, to bake 
an ovenful, is kept going thirty hours. The oven des- 
tined to bake the white porcelain is heated with pit 
coal, and seven tons is necessary for the one baking ; 
but for the blue-porcelains, the smoke from coal des- 
troying the color, the oven is heated with wood, and 
in the thirty hours are burned thirty-two stores (about 
107 cubic feet), as much as an ordinary household 
would consume in ten years. 

There are many other processes very interesting. 
Here, the paste is moulded by being stamped into 
hollow vases ; there, that same paste, liquefied by the 
addition of water, is run into moulds of plaster, where 
they form a layer of marvelous thinness — the egg- 
shell porcelain. But I can not say more of these 
interesting works at present. Some future day I will 
take you to S&vres, when all is arranged, and you shall 
see more of those wonders of the potter's art 

Let us talk a little of the theatres. Applications 
have been made to the Minister of the Beaux Arts 
and M. Perrin, director of the French Theatre, to 
have put upon the stage the " CEdipus the King " of 
Jules Lacroix. This tragedy was played for the first 
time on the 18th of September, 1858, a short time 
after the French Academy had crowned it by unani- 
mous vote. It is to be remounted in the most gor- 
geous style, even for Paris theatres, and the most 
beautiful of the inspirations of Mendelssohn are to 
be adapted to the chorus. M. Jules Lacroix, one of 
the greatest tragic poets of France, is to-day seventy 
years of age. His wife, Princess Rzewska, sister of 
Madame de Balzac arid grand-aunt of the Duchess 
of Decazes, is still older. The ardent desire of these 
two old people is to see once again before dying, 
"CEdipus the King" represented. This tragedy, at 
its issue, was awarded the grand prize of the Acad- 
emy, 10,000 francs. 

The receipts for the first thirty performances of 
"Kosiki" — not counting the first, which was given 
to the author and the press — amounts to the magnifi- 
cent sum of 117,000 francs ($23,400). The director 
of the Renaissance Theatre is extremely happy, and 
rubs his hands in secret 

The Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts has apppointed M. Ernest Guirand Professor of 
Harmony at the Conservatory of Music of Paris. The 
preferment of the author of " Piccolino " is applauded 
by all classes of artists and the public. 

On the 20th of November, a hearse was driving 
not too slowly from the cemetery of Mont Parnasse 
to P&re-la-Chaise. By the side of the driver was 
seated a person, who, by his dress, one recognized as 
an official of the burial grounds. Three grave-dig- 
gers and a poor artist — probably a musician by his 
dress — saluted the departure from the cemetery, and 
the hearse trotted through the middle of Paris to the 
other burial ground. No member of the Institute 
accompanied this "changement of place ;" no one 
from the Conservatory, from the theatres, from the 
opera houses ; no artist, except the poor old wreck 
mentioned above — came to salute for the last time 
these remains. And yet they were those of a great 
composer — those of Auber — which were transported 
from one end of Paris to the other without the slight- 
est demonstration or the slightest sympathetic sou- 
venir. Auber died on the 12th of May, 1871, during 
the Communists' insurrection. That circumstance 
did not permit of obsequies worthy of the grand mu- 



sician, who was deposited in the cellar of Trinity 
Church. On the 1 5th of July following, Auber's cof- 
fin was transported to the cemetery of Mont Parnasse, 
and placed in a sort of hotel for the dead — a tempo- 
rary resting-place where repose those who await the 
preparation of a home more worthy or more com- 
fortable. It is true that they have prepared for the 
author of the "Black Domino," " Masaniello " and 
many other chef-tfoeuvres, a magnificent sepulture in 
P&re-la-Chaise ; but it is not less true that the small- 
est shopkeeper of this great city would have honored 
the remains even of his mother-in-law with greater 
solemnity than this people did those of one of their 
greatest glories — the illustrious Auber. 

At the Italian Opera "Aida" has been performed 
many times. Its "reprise" was upon the evening 
of November 24th ; but the tenor not pleasing the 
Parisian press, the journals caused an indisposition 
of the tenor. The director, Escudier, did not hesi- 
tate a moment. He telegraphed to London, where 
was Nicolini, their favorite Italian tenor, just returned 
from St Petersburg, after a brilliant success with 
Patti. The director telegraphed, I said, to Nicolini, 
"What do you want to sing 'Aida?' Response 
paid," — to which the telegraph wire responded in 
five words, " Fifteen hundred francs [$300] a night," 
and that is how the Parisians beheld jtheir tenor of 
the Italian stage upon the scenes of his many tri- 
umphs. The excellent artist repeated but once with 
the orchestra, and then only the romance of the fourth 
act, which he had had transposed. From the first 
couplet, at the repetition, the entire orchestra rose 
and saluted him with bravoes. Upon that evening 
the house was filled to overflowing, and the audience 
seconded with warmth the opinion of the orchestra. 
The official loge, that occupied by the Marshal-Presi- 
dent, is the one used formerly by the Prince de Tal- 
leyrand. The one opposite belongs to the Duke of 
Galliera, who rents it by the year at the price of 
$2,000. The saloon attached to this loge is a gem in 
its way, and is of the most refined elegance. It was 
furnished by the duke himself. 

At the Opera Comique " Lalla Rourke " is pro- 
duced in the delightful way these people have in such 
matters. The principal soprano, Mile. Brunet La- 
fleur (Mme. Armand Roux in private life), was wel- 
comed with sympathy, as it was her first appearance 
for some years. In 1867, upon the evening of her 
deb&t at the theatre, as she had just received the first 
prize of singing at the Conservatory, Auber (who was 
then the director) said to her : l ' You will have great 
difficulty in succeeding. There are too many act- 
resses named Brunet, and you will do yourself wrong. 
You must change your name. " ' ' Never ! " said the 
young lady. ' ' Then it will be necessary to add to 
your name that of some relative which sounds well. 
And after having heard repeated a whole string of 
names, the youthful old man, the eternal lover of 
spring-time — Auber finally chose the name Lafleur 
(the flower). 

There is in Paris an old-curiosity dealer — there are 
hundreds, but this one in particular — who, when the 
late war broke out, considered that his old armor, 
arms, etc., had much less chance of selling than the 
commonest sabre of the present day — placed them in 
safety, took one of the last trains leaving Paris, and 
went into his native mountains, which he traversed 
from one end to the other in a * ' business way. " One 
evening, in an old manor where he had asked hospi- 
tality for the night, he saw a plate of Limoges enam- 
eling of a brilliancy, color and richness unknown. 
Another person would have "jumped upon it ; " but 
he — he seemed not to notice it. He made a second 
visit ; then a third ; briefly, he spent two months 
hovering around that plate, not daring to bargain. 
He knew well that to him, a collector, it would be 
sold dearly. He looked for a third party, and this 
was the notary of the village, who believes he was sat 
isfying an innocent mania in procuring the plate at a 
price very high, as he thought At the armistice, our 
man returns triumphantly to Paris with his plate, 
which cost him, all things included, 4,000 francs 
($800). Buyers were not wanting ; but the merchant 
wished to make a choice. He offered his treasure to 



the Museum of Paris at the price of 20,000 francs 
($4,000). The Museum could not purchase it He 
addressed himself to Sir Richard Wallace, who gave 
him 35,000 francs for the enamel. " I did not wish 
to ask more of him," said the innocent merchant 
' ' I wished to keep in mind the great good Sir Rich- 
ard had done to the Parisians. " And the fact is, the 
plate is well worth $10,000. It is to-day the orna- 
ment of Kensington Museum, to which Sir Richard 
Wallace has loaned it. 

A last note ; and this caught my eye by the one 
name which seemed to start from the page before all 
others, and* ask, "Have you heard of me?" The 
marriage of an officer in the French army is an- 
nounced — M. Gilbert des Voisins. The letters of 
invitation were issued by the Countess Gilbert des 
Voisins, whom all Europe formerly applauded under 
the name of Taglioni. — Oufremer. 
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Naturally enough Mr. Read's picture of the ' ' Min- 
ister's Ford " recalls forcibly the early history of the 
Church in this country, and especially that of the 
Methodist itinerancy. In those old times, of which 
Peter Cartwright and others of his contemporaries and 
associates have told us, the office of pastor on the fron- 
tiers of civilization was by no means any sinecure, in- 
volving as it did all the dangers and deprivations of 
the ordinary pioneer, with the addition of constant 
journeys by day and by night, the absence of any 
settled home, and the possibility, always present, of 
being confronted, in addition to other perils, with 
some of those rough spirits whom civilization always 
brings in her van, however swift she may be to disre- 
gard or to discard them when she has established her 
foothold more permanently on the soil. They were 
a remarkable race, those early pioneers of the gospel. 
Not one whit less fervid and devoted were those men 
than were the Apostles, nor did the Apostles undergo 
anything more of danger or of hardship than did these 
humble followers of the teachings of Wesley. Nor 
had they the encouragement which the Twelve must 
have derived from the feeling that they had been di- 
vinely commissioned ; from the capability of working 
miracles, and from the many other extraordinary pow- 
ers with which they felt themselves endowed. Our 
pioneer clergy had no such feelings of a special mis- 
sion and a special ordination to sustain them, but 
bravely went on their way day by day and night by 
night, braving all perils and meeting all deprivations 
with no less courage than was shown by their great 
predecessors. Not even the most skeptical of men 
could refuse this meed of praise for the courage, the 
devotion to an idea of duty, and of self-abnegation for 
a sentiment, of which they were the great exemplars 
of the present day. 

The picture also recalls, with almost equal force, 
the Scotch clergy, who, of all those of the British Isles, 
most strongly remind us of the pioneer preachers of 
our own country whom we have been describing. 
Very few of those parsons had large stipends, while 
they almost all had large parishes which it was neces- 
sary to traverse at frequent intervals, and not a few of 
their journeys were taken on horseback, by unfre- 
quented paths, where wheeled vehicle had been seldom 
seen, and where to drive one would be almost an im- 
possibility under the circumstances. 

All these things are called up by the picture of the 
' ' Minister's Ford, " let its location be where it may. 
It is enough to look on the landscape — carefully 
painted as it is — and then on the figure of the good 
old pastor, who, anxious to continue his studies, has 
either chosen for himself, or has allowed his horse to 
choose for him, the shallowest and easiest ford known 
in the whole length of the stream. Hence it is that 
the good man finds himself enabled to jog along so 
comfortably even while conning his Testament, or 
other book of devotion, from whose pages he is to 
draw material for admonition or for consolation at, 
perhaps, his next parochial visit 

We have published few more carefully and tenderly 
conceived landscapes, and few which will convey a 
clearer impression to a wider circle of readers. 




THE MINISTER'S FORD. — S. Read. 



